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852 Reviews of Books 

Le Rhin Francois pendant la Revolution et V Empire. Par Ph. 
Sagnac, Prof esseur a l'Universite de Lille. [Bi'bliotheque 
d'Histoire Contemporaine.] (Paris: Felix Alcati. 1917. Pp. 
391. 7 fr.) 

This book is the outgrowth of a course of lectures given by M. 
Sagnac at the University of Bordeaux in 1915-1916. It concerns the 
history of the country on the left bank of the Rhine, a region extend- 
ing from Alsace-Lorraine north to the borders of Holland, and includ- 
ing a population at the time of 1,600,000. This country was overrun by 
the French in the Revolution and held by them until 1814 when it was 
ceded to certain German states, to Bavaria, Hesse, and particularly to 
Prussia, which created out of its share the so-called Rhine Province. 
M.. Sagnac does not attempt to tell again in detail how France by her 
arms and her diplomacy conquered this territory, a tale rendered suffi- 
ciently familiar by the writings of a number of French and German 
historians, Sorel, Sybel, Guyot, Chuquet, Rambaud. He essays a dif- 
ferent task : " How did the French occupy and how did they organize 
this country ? What sentiments did they find among the conquered 
people? What aids and what obstacles did they encounter; what 
changes did their own plans undergo at first and how was it that in the 
end they brought about the union with France? To what degree did 
they succeed in assimilating it? What, in brief, was the result of this 
rencontre de I 'esprit germanique et de V esprit frangais sur le sol rhenanf 
These are very complex and delicate questions which no historian has 
examined as a whole and which have never been made the theme of an 
individual work." 

It is this field of history, as thus defined, that M. Sagnac treats in 
an altogether admirable volume of less than four hundred pages. The 
original material essential to his study, and which he has used, falls 
into three categories: documents of French origin, German documents 
favorable, as a whole, to the French, and German documents hostile to 
France. These are indicated, appraised, and utilized. 

In 1789 this left bank of the Rhine was split up into 97 different 
states and was dotted with historic cities whose fame was most dis- 
proportionate to their size. Cologne had only 38,000 inhabitants, Mainz 
only 21,000, Coblenz 10,000, Treves and Bonn 8,000, Worms 5,000, 
Speyer 3,700, cities which had sadly fallen from their high estate of 
the period of the Renaissance but in which the proud memories of the 
past were still an active and vital force. M. Sagnac gives a pre- 
liminary description of these petty states and of their governments, 
their economic and social life and institutions, their intellectual and moral 
status. Then follows an account of the progress of French arms from 
1792 to the Treaty of Basel, of the discussion as to whether France 
should retain her conquests or not, the victory of the partizans of the 
" natural boundaries " led by Reubell, the Alsatian, over those who, like 
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Carnot, would, in the interest of a durable peace, be content with only- 
Belgium. The idea of making a buffer state, advocated by Hoche, was 
rejected. The organization in every sphere of life given to the country 
when finally annexed outright, and the character, methods, aims, suc- 
cesses, failures of the Napoleonic regime from 1802 to 1814 are treated 
in a masterly and impressive manner. This book is a work of fine 
scholarship, extraordinarily rich in content, distinguished by penetrat- 
ing analysis, by a nice discrimination in the selection of material, and by 
restraint and clarity of judgment. It would be impossible to summarize 
this volume, and it would be difficult to over-praise it. It is a fresh, 
substantial, and extremely interesting contribution to the literature of 
the period. Charles Downer Hazen. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin, Fellow of University College? 
D.C.L. Oxford and Durham, D.Litt. Dublin. By Louise 
Creighton. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 1917. Pp. xiii, 445. $4.50.) 

Mrs. Creighton's qualifications for writing a life of Thomas Hodg- 
kin will be admitted by all who have followed the progress of historical 
studies in England during the generation now just passing from the 
stage. The efficient companion ■ of her husband, the late Bishop erf 
London, throughout his career as writer of history, editor of useful 
manuals, and organizer of historical instruction, she was a central' 
figure in the extraordinary literary activities of that creative epoch. 
Through this participation in Creighton's work she came into relations 
of friendship with his friend Hodgkin and was thus marked out as the 
natural person to undertake an appreciation of his personality and his- 
work. 

There could hardly have been two ways of entrance upon the career 
of the historian more different than those of Creighton and Hodgkin.. 
Creighton's was the academic approach, following the conventional lines 
of public school training, a university course, and then a life of 
clerical preparation and practice. His face was set steadily on the 
road of ecclesiastical preferment toward the highest goal. Yet when 
in the year 1875 he first made acquaintance with Hodgkin, then, in his 
forty- fourth year, occupied with the first plans for his great work on 
Italy and her Invaders, he was quick to perceive a kindred spirit. 
Hodgkin, excluded from the great universities by his Quaker birth and 
now involved in all the detail of a banker's profession in the purely com- 
mercial atmosphere of Newcastle, was as complete an amateur in his- 
torical study as ever touched a pen. Yet between the two began a con- 
tinuous give and take of learning and enthusiasm profitable to both and 
lasting as long as Creighton lived. 

Mrs. Creighton touches upon one aspect of this diversity of attitude 
in her introduction, warning her readers that in regard to the deepest 



